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with the states. "Ultimate allegiance was, therefore, due to the State 
which defined and conferred citizenship, not to the central organization 
which accepted as citizens whomsoever a State pronounced to be such." 
So much for the original right of secession, but the attempt to put it into 
action as late as 1860, he holds, was " revolution theoretically legal ". 

In the second lecture Mr. Adams undertakes to show that the Con- 
federacy staked everything on its faith in the supremacy of cotton and 
that the issue of the struggle was not determined on the field of Gettys- 
burg but in England, in the Lancashire cottonspinning district and in 
Downing Street. 

In the third lecture the writer waives all possibility of the scientific 
writing of history before the claims of the Goddess of Fortune. He 
holds that when the great diplomatic crisis of the Civil War arrived the 
issue turned on a question of personal pique. Lord Palmerston's jeal- 
ousy of Gladstone, aroused by the latter's Newcastle speech of October 
7, 1862, caused the British ministry to delay the recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy. We do not agree with this interpretation of 
history. Several things happened between Palmerston's correspondence 
with Russell in regard to recognition, September 14-17, and the date set 
for the cabinet meeting, October 23, to take action thereon. The battle 
of Antietam was fought September 17 and two days later General Lee 
retired across the Potomac. Lincoln took advantage of this success to 
issue his preliminary proclamation of emancipation, September 22. Had 
General Lee maintained himself north of the Potomac for a few weeks, 
the proclamation would not have been forthcoming, and the British 
cabinet would in all probability have decided on recognition and ultimate 
intervention. Thus the battle of Antietam rather than Gladstone's 
speech was the turning-point in the contest. 

In the fourth lecture Mr. Adams advances his well-known views of 
Lee and claims for him a place in the quartette of world-famous Ameri- 
cans, the other three being Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln. 

While a large part of the material of which this volume is made up 
has been published by the author in the form of essays and addresses, 
it has here been kneaded over, so to speak, and put in more permanent 
literary form. No American writer appreciates more keenly than Mr. 
Adams the dramatic force of history, and none is more successful in 
separating and appropriating those elements of an historical situation 
which are of permanent human interest. He combines in a remarkable 
degree historical imagination, strong analysis, and convincing logic. 
The present volume has all the features of his best style. 

John H. Latane. 

Thomas Ritchie: a Study in Virginia Politics. By Charles Henry 
Ambler, Ph.D. (Richmond, Virginia : Bell Book and Stationary 
Company. 1913. Pp. 303, xvi.) 
Professor Ambler's book on Ritchie, editor of the Richmond 
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Enquirer from 1804 to 1845, is a worthy supplement to his Sectionalism 
in Virginia, 1776 to 1861, which was published in 1910. It differs, 
however, from the earlier book in the fact that it deals with internal 
party history, a complicated subject which is made to hang around the 
career of one of the most important of the political agents. "Father 
Ritchie ", as he was called both in admiration and in ridicule, served his 
political apprenticeship in the days of Jefferson and Madison; he was a 
well-established force in the days of Monroe and Adams; and he was 
a member of the dominant Republican junto in the Jackson and Van 
Buren periods. He witnessed the triumph and the decay of the Vir- 
ginia hegemony. It was a passion of his life that his state should 
continue to play the part it played during his early career, a passion for 
which he sacrificed consistency many times in his life. To follow his 
course is, therefore, to see how Virginia struggled to maintain her in- 
fluence among the states as well as to observe her many cross-currents 
of politics. Considered from this double point of view Professor 
Ambler's book puts the student of American history under deep obliga- 
tions. The author has worked in an entirely new field. His book 
shows that he has been overwhelmed by facts and in trying to utilize 
them all he has multiplied details ; but this is a thing the student who is 
looking for material will easily forgive. The sane manner in which 
deductions are drawn is as commendable as the evident mastery of the 
subject One lays down the book with the conviction that it is a piece 
of sound original historical composition. 

One lays it down, also, with the assurance that Ritchie was not an 
able leader of men. Though admitted to the junto that directed the 
Democratic party in the state, he was not its greatest member. Nor 
was there a man in the group worthy of the task of directing the 
course of the state which sought to be the representative of the other 
states in the South. He was the interpreter rather than the leader of 
movements. He understood the plain people of his state. Better than 
some of his contemporaries he knew the influence of the people of the 
western counties. He was a political weathercock, and sometimes he 
went awry and told falsely the direction of the wind. He was not 
above shifting his position, if he thought the wind was going to change. 

Ritchie's worst trial was to keep Virginia true to the Democratic 
party when Van Buren became its leader. Jackson had been powerful 
through the strong support of the western farmers, and his prestige 
carried his successor through the election. But trouble came at once. 
Van Buren decided to maintain the specie circular, although there was a 
strong combination of state banks to have it repealed. Virginia had a 
powerful state bank, and Ritchie was under obligation to it. Rives, of 
Virginia, was a leader of the movement to repeal, while Thomas H. 
Benton was leader of the opposite side, and kept crying out for specie 
money. Ritchie believed that the majority of Virginians would support 
their state bank, and he followed Rives. His enemies said it was because 
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he was in debt to the bank. The result was defeat for Rives in Vir- 
ginia, and humiliation for Ritchie. The former never recovered his 
position in the party, but Ritchie was soon on his feet again, and be- 
came a strong supporter of the subtreasury scheme. 

In 1845 F. P. Blair had outlived his usefulness as a party editor. 
He had defended Van Buren so vigorously that he offended the anti- 
Van Buren faction, who were now in support of Polk. They demanded 
the removal of the veteran editor of The Globe, and spoke so earnestly 
that even Jackson advised Blair to yield. The Globe was purchased, 
its name changed to The Union, and Ritchie went to Washington to 
become its editor. He was sixty-six years old and not the man he once 
was, but he was the one prominent editor who would be acceptable to 
the followers of Calhoun and the followers of Van Buren. 

Those who think that party history should never descend to a con- 
sideration of party intrigue will be displeased with the book under 
review. There was never a time in our political history when men 
supplanted one another by more deviously playing the game of per- 
sonal intrigue. To ignore it is to miss the significance of the era. In 
an age of intrigue we must study intrigue. Moreover, the secret springs 
of action make an attractive story when unfolded. The intimate knowl- 
edge one carries away after examining them is worth more than much 
of what we consider the larger currents of the time. To learn how the 
political machine clicked in the thirties is to know how it clicks in the 
year 1914. When the consideration of political manipulation is kept 
within the bounds of good judgment, as in Professor Ambler's book, it 
is a legitimate phase of political history. 

The sources on which the author has relied are, for the most part, 
the files of The Enquirer, and manuscript collections left by Ritchie and 
his contemporaries: Among the latter a notable thing is the diary of 
John B. Floyd. The rich material in the Library of Congress has been 
used in a selective way. A few letters of Ritchie are printed either in 
entirety or in long extracts. They are not remarkable. "Father 
Ritchie ", whose editorials were so biting when he wished to make them 
such, was in the habit of writing diffuse and inconsequential letters to 
his friends. The volume is well printed and there is an ample index. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
ipn. Volume II. Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alex- 
ander H. Stevens, and Howell Cobb. Edited by Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, Ph.D., Professor of American History, University of 
Michigan. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1913. 
Pp- 759-) 

The title of this important volume is unfortunate. The whole cor- 
respondence is not assembled but only that portion not hitherto pub- 



